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LIGHTS AND SHADOWS 


OF HUMANE WORK 


We are glad to find from numerous clippings 
sent us by Mrs. Florence Suckling, Honorary 
Secretary of the Romsey Branch of the Royal 
S. P. C. A., that a very great effort is being made 
in London and other parts of England to put a 
stop to the cruel exportation of horses. During 
the war it was necessary to stop the sending of 
old horses, or horses unfit for work, across the 
channel to Belgium, there to be disposed of as 
the Belgian Government decreed. As a rule, 
these horses were supposed to be killed and their 
flesh used for food; but it was found that if a 
horse was at all fit to work for even a short time 
he was sold for that purpose. 

Edward G. Fairholme, Chief Secretary of the 
Royal 8. P. C. A., and other leaders in humane 
work in London, are making an effort to at least 
regulate the cruelties connected with this traffic 
in worn-out horses. In one of the many meetings 
which have been held to. protest against this 
traffic, some of the stories which were told about 
the suffering of the horses were too dreadful to 
dwell upon. A horse butcher bought four of the 
old horses from Antwerp, and had them sent by 
rail to hishome. They were 48 hours on the way 
and, when they reached La Loubiere, all four 
were dead. Some pit ponies, worn out with their 
work and not worth much, were supplied to a 
veterinarian college at Brussels for vivisection. 
Some of the horses ‘‘branded for death’ at 
Antwerp were sold for work. Mr. Fairholme is 
trying to get some act passed which will prevent 
the shipping of unfit horses, so that no horse will 
be shipped that is not fit to be conveyed without 
suffering and fit for work. ‘The trouble with this 
is that the inspectors are not careful. Often 
they are not humane men and do not take the 
trouble to examine the horses and find out whether 
they are equal to work or to taking the voyage. 


The Daily News of London has got out an 
article headed ‘‘Torturing English Horses,” in 
which they expose the horrors of the continental 
trafic, and the reading of this circular which 


has been issued, and which was taken from the 
Daily News, is heartbreaking. 

I realize fully that ‘‘Those who live in glass 
houses should not throw stones,’’ and America is 
far from being a model as regards the treatment 
of old horses. Any humane and observant per- 
son going through the country will find plenty 
of instances where old horses that have been sent 
into the country by men and women who think 
they are ‘too good to kill,’ and given or loaned 
to farmers, are suffering all that an animal can 
possibly suffer and live, and, in fact, do not live 
long, as they are killed by inches. It is one of 
the things that is of all the treatment of animals 
the hardest to understand,—why the cruelty to 
horses continues; why we cannot have sufficiently 
stringent laws to prevent old and unfit horses 
from being worked; why some humane agents 
will fail to see the misery of these horses when 
it is brought to their attention, and allow their 
continued use. Humane societies, agents of these 
societies, and humane people everywhere are 
guilty as long as this suffering of horses continues. 

The Animal Rescue League is doing everything 
it possibly can with the amount of money it 
receives for the Horse Rescue Fund to seek out 
these horses and have them put humanely to 
death, and every year we rescue from suffering 
from six to eight hundred of them. But had 
we the money we could make that number very 
much greater. 


Mr. Ernest Bell, publisher and editor of the 
Animals Friend of London, and Miss Jessy Wade, 
the assistant editor, are working hard against 
trained animal shows. They are looking into 
these shows and finding out a good many things 
that the general public does not understand. 
Underneath the heading ‘‘Why a Cockerel 
Danced,” the following article is taken from the 
illustrated Sunday Herald of June 12: 


WHY A COCKEREL DANCED 


“Tn view of the recent attempts at legislation on 
the matter, considerable interest centered in the 
case at Blackpool yesterday of John C. Essex, 
who was summoned for causing unnecessary ~ 
suffering to eleven cockerels. 
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“Tt was stated that defendant ran an entertain- 
ment on the pleasure beach, South Shore, de- 
scribed as ‘The Great Sousa Rooster Orchestra.’ 

“A number of cockerels were dressed in gro- 
tesque uniform and supposed to play various in- 
strumentsinthe orchestra. The birds weretightly 
laced in their uniform around the back and under 
the wings, and the legs were kept up in a pressed 
position. : 

“Another cockerel, which stood above the 

other nine birds supposed to be playing in the 
orchestra, was described as ‘Sandy McPherson,’ 
and, dressed in Scottish uniform, danced the 
Highland fling. The bird had a thick elastic 
band round its neck, and under the wings were 
two pieces of bamboo, which kept the wings in a 
flapping position. 

‘The performances were continuous, lasting 
ten minutes each, and when the birds were taken 
out of the uniform and placed upon a table they 
were in a state of cramp, and collapsed. ‘Sandy 
McPherson’ had sores and blood on the wings 
and legs. 

“The Bench imposed a fine of £5.” 

At Revere Beach, about eight miles from Bos- 
ton, there is a performance every day, in which 
a number of monkeys, fastened into little auto- 
mobiles, are made to go around a track very 
rapidly, apparently driving their little cars. It 
has been claimed that there is no cruelty in this 
act. The Animal Rescue League has protested 
against it, but so far nothing has been done to 
prevent it, and it goes on every day, with crowds 
of people looking on at this silly performance. 
Why could they not use stuffed dolls instead of 
live monkeys, and let something that cannot 
suffer take this flying trip around the track in the 
little automobiles. Everyone who encourages 
this cruel, so-called amusement by looking on 
and laughing at it is guilty of cruelty. 


< 


The substitution of the motor vehicle for the 
horse has forced many well-cared-for horses into 
the sales stables and auction rooms where men, 
not yet able to buy motor cars, are watching for 
horses that they can buy at a low price and use 
up speedily without a great loss. It is unfortu- 
nate for the passing horse that so few of them have 


owners thoughtful and humane enough to have 
the horse they are through with put to death, 
instead of passing him down to certain misery. 
In the lower grades of work the horse will be used 
as long as men can buy them for fifteen, twenty 
and thirty dollars. It behooves humane people 
to do all in their power to lessen the number of 
old horses, and by so doing compel men who are 
depending on such horses for their livelihood to 
purchase younger and more able horses, for in 
that way only can we bring up the standard of 
the horse where it is most needed. 


WOMEN HALT CAT MASSACRE 


West Orance, N. J., July 20.—Women 
stormed the Town Council meeting here last 
night and killed the cat ordinance which provided 
for a wholesale slaughter of stray cats. The 
women denounced the proposed ordinance as a 
brutal one and demanded its rejection. 

The ordinance was drawn up by School Trustee 
Stanley Babson. It proposed to give authority 
to all citizens to shoot stray cats anywhere at 
any time. Mary and Gertrude Knevels, sisters, 
declared, in addressing the council, that not one 
man in fifty could shoot straight enough to hit a 
cat, but that bad shots would spray the com- 
munity with bullets if the ordinance were passed. 

Councilman Michael Blessington, in support- 
ing the attitude of the Misses Knevels, said that 
if nine bullets were required to kill each cat, he 
thought the new ordinance would constitute a 
menace to life. The ordinance found no de- 
fenders. | 


The Animal Rescue League, which has been 
formed through the efforts of the Misses Verhoeff 
of Louisville, Kentucky, is doing excellent work. 
In an article published in one of the local papers 
it says: ‘‘The purpose of the League is to rescue 
from unnecessary suffering the animals of the 
city. All cases of cruelty will be reported at.once 
to the Kentucky Humane Society for prosecution, 
and the animal victims will be relieved and cared 
for by the league. A search will be made through 
the alleys for animals thrown out to die a linger- 
ing death. Good homes will be found for as 
many strays as possible; those for which no 
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homes can be found will be electrocuted at the 
city pound. The League proposes to work in the 

closest co-operation with dog-catcher and pound- 
keeper. 

‘““Most people, even the most humane, are 
ignorant of the cruelties inflicted upon animals 
in their immediate neighborhoods. The League 
hopes to arouse both adults and children to a 
sense of their responsibility to these creatures, 
which are entirely dependent upon man for their 
living. 

“The League asks the cordial support of all who 
believe that mercy should be extended to the 
animals as well as to men. It hopes to become 
as useful to the community as the Animal Rescue 
League of Boston, is to that city.”’ 

The League is planning to raise the necessary 
funds for carrying on its work by having a series 
of rummage sales. They have opened a Thrift 
Shop and are soliciting donations of. clothes, 
fancy articles, and all sorts of household goods. 


Every now and then we have complaints of 
the cruelty connected with calves that are sent 
out to be slaughtered. The latest was that of a 
man who had a Ford delivery car piled high with 
calves tied and helpless, and wired in so that 
they could not roll off. They were groaning with 
pain. One of the observers of this diabolical 
cruelty telephoned to Dr. Cole, the agent of the 
Susquehanna County Humane Society of Pennsyl- 
vania.. Dr. Cole sent one of his agents imme- 
diately to look into the matter. This officer got 
in touch with a state trooper, a car was secured, 
and in a short time Trooper Fisher was speeding 
towards Dimock. The car he was in search of 
was overtaken, and the calves were rescued from 
their misery. One of the most serious drawbacks 
in preventing men from indulging in such cruelty 


is the small fines that are imposed on them. It | 


looks as if the majority of judges of such cases 
were cruel men themselves. How can anyone 
suppose that a payment of ten dollars would con- 
vince this man that it was cheaper for him to be 
humane to his animals than to show such cruelty! 
Again I say, as I have said before, let everybody 
stop buying veal on account of the cruelty to the 
calves everywhere, here in Massachusetts as 
well as in other places, 


BUNGALOW NOTES 


Pine Ridge, August 21.—We have been away 
for three weeks and, returning a few days ago, 
find that Nature has been as busy as usual in 


covering the earth with verdure. 


pushing their way through the gravel. . Among 
the zinnias tall weeds have sprung up. Over a 
border of phlox a wild cucumber vine made haste 
to spread itself, and had woven a green web over 
the red and the white blossoms which were seen 
dimly through the entangling vine, somewhat 
bowed down, but not destroyed. I found it easy, 
with a few vigorous pulls, to tear off the intruding 
web, and free the blossoms, which immediately 


raised their heads and rejoiced in their freedom, — 


Flowers are like human beings—some are 
more easily discouraged than others. I was 
reading in ‘‘The Cheerful Letter’? this morning 
a sermon given (I do not know how many years 
ago) by James Freeman Clarke, whose sermons 
and books have helped so many people. The 


text was: “Our bretheren have discouraged our | 


heart,’”’ and the sermon was an earnest plea first, 
not to discourage anyone—old or young—who 


is trying to do his best; and next, to refuse to be 


discouraged—to keep up our courage even when 
circumstances, or antagonistic individuals, throw 
obstacles in our way, as the cucumber vine threw 
its web over the phlox. 


On our drive- | 
way, tender young sprouts of green may be seen 


ee | 
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“Tyo not be discouraged,”’ said the preacher, 
“because there seems so much to be done. If 
there is a great deal to do, there is plenty of time 
given us wherein to do it. Do not be 
discouraged in doing good. It may often seem 
as if you accomplished very little. 
Courage comes from knowing that when we 
stand by what-is true and right, all the great 
powers of- the Universe are working with us. 

Courage comes to us when we remember 
that evil is transient and good permanent; that 
error is fleeting and that truth is eternal. 

We cannot live without courage, and courage 
comes to us from faith in things unseen and 
eternal.’ 


Tommy interrupted me just here by jumping 
on my desk, walking over my paper, purring, and 
saying to me, “ Look out now—remember what 
you are doing, and keep to the subject of this 
magazine—Our FourRFOOTED FRIENDs.” I 
pushed Tommy’s paws aside with my pen, and 
he walked over to the window shelf beside my 
' desk, where he likes to lie in the sun. 

Mrs. Muggins, I understand, brought off her 
brood safely while I wasaway, inspite of Tommy’s 
interest in the, bird house, and that she is not 
discouraged is very evident from the fact that the 
first thing I saw when I looked out my bedroom 
window was Mrs. Muggins looking out the door 
of her house. She and Mr. Muggins still take 
turns flying in and out of the house, and may be 
considering another family before the summer 
ends. 

There has been an oriole’s nest on a branch of 
the big pine tree in the cemetery and, since we 
were away, our caretaker has seen a family of 
little ones out in the path below the tree, being 
fed by the parent birds. 

On my first walk in the cemetery I saw a 
young robin in the grass below this same large 
pine. It was alone, and I neither saw nor heard 
any other bird near, so I hesitated whether to 
pick it up and try to feed it or not. I decided to 
sit on a settee a little distance. away and watch, 
and I soon had the satisfaction of seeing the 
parent birds fly down and feed it. 

The blue jays and cat birds are again stopping 
_ here on their way somewhere, and last evening 


we heard the melancholy, weird cry of-an owl. 
A few nights ago I heard for several hours sounds 
that wakened me and disturbed me much more 
than the owl’s cry,—hounds baying, as they ran 
up and down in the woods across Jenny’s Lane, 
hunting some unfortunate fox. 

This is a change from the seashore where, in 
wakeful hours of the night and early morning, I 
heard nothing but the soothing sound of waves 
breaking against the rocks until about sunrise, 
when half a dozen lobster boats went along the 
coast, the lone fishermen drawing up their traps, 
looking to see what success the night had brought 
them. I have never eaten lobster since I saw 
one dropped, tail first, into a pot of boiling water. 
It reared its long neck, and I heard it utter a 
cry. No more lobster for me after that! 

It is very difficult not to get discouraged and 
depressed beyond words when we see how much 
unnecessary suffering is inflicted on living crea- 
tures, and know how careless, indifferent and un- 
believing the majority of the world is about it. 

I sometimes, when at Marblehead Neck, sat at 
my window at five o’clock when the day began to 
dawn, and all along the horizon the sky lighted 
up in yellow and crimson tints. Then the sea 
gulls awoke and uttering their queer, unmusical 


notes flew from the little island, which I called 


Sea Gull Island, because it was often speckled all 
over with gulls, and, as the red sun arose, above 
another island, I went back to my bed_ hoping 
for a doze before breakfast. 

I was not distressed while there with the sight 
or the sound of suffering animals, though later 
on, so I was told, cats are deserted about there 
and left to starve. There was one merry young 
cat about the place, and I wondered as I saw her 
frolicking over the croquet ground, chasing the 
balls, how any man or women could be selfish 
and heartless enough to close a house and fail to 
make some humane disposal of any creature so 
sensitive to its conditions, so certain to suffer 
with loneliness and starvation. 

I would not trust the welfare of a child, unless 
the child was their own, with men or women who 
will desert.a cat. I am convinced, from long 
observation, that human beings who are indiffer- 
ent to the suffering of the lower animals cannot 
be trusted to be unselfish and kind to other 
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human beings if it interferes with their own pleas- 
ure, or profit. 

Barry and Max met us on our return with their 
usual happy greeting. 

The barn presented a cheerful sight, all.the 
stalls filled with horses that have enjoyed the 
summer, most of them getting a vacation of a 
number of weeks. 


Tommy has lost his patience. He has come 
back on my desk and tried to take my pén away. 
Not succeeding, he is jumping about my room, 
leaping at imaginary mice, purr-mewing to me to 
come and play with him. He knows that if he 
keeps up calling I shall stop writing and find 
some plaything for him—a ball or a paper tied 
toastring. Some call the cat “cruel and wicked”’ 
because he likes to catch a mouse and play 
with it. How about a man I called the ‘lone 
fisherman,” whom I saw sitting hour after hour 
on the rocks, fishing. When he came into the 
hotel for dinner, and I questioned him about his 
success, he said he was fishing just for the pleas- 
ure of it—he threw the fish back in the water as 
fast as he caught them. 

No one who exercises reasoning faculty would 
call a cat or a-tiger “‘cruel.’”’ It is men and wo- 
men who are capable of thinking and reasoning, 
yet commit acts that cause suffering, who are 
cruel. 

Children are not cruel who torment the pet 
kitten given them to play with by squeezing it 
until it cries, forcing its little legs into doll’s 
clothes, or dragging it around fastened in a dolls 
carriage, lifting it up by one leg—treating it as 
they would a “Teddy bear’’—but their mothers 
are cruel when they let children treat their pets 
this way. 


But—Tommy is still calling, and I will close, 
with one more quotation from this helpful 
sermon—a sermon that I needed. 

“Tet us never be discouraged. The Lord 
reigns. Chance does not reign. Bad men do 
not reign. He reigns who forever educes lasting 
good out of transient evil.” 

We who suffer with these least of all God’s 
creation, who feel their sorrows and burn at the 
injustice shown them, must remember that a 


thousand years are with the Eternal as one day. 
Civilization comes slowly—Christianity — still 
slower—but we must have patience and do our 
little part in trying to lessen the suffering about 
us and in holding up before the world the too 
much ignored words—‘“‘ Blessed are the merciful 
for they shall obtain mercy,” and “‘A merciful 
man is merciful to his beast.’”’ If you have no 
mercy for your dog, your cat, your horse—if you 
consider them just as machines or playthings,— 
you need never hope to claim the reward prom- 
ised to the merciful.—A. H.§8. 


SUMMER SHOOTING 


Many a man, and many a boy, prides himself 
on being a good shot, and being able to hit a bird 
on the wing. But if he knew that many birds 
are half killed, and die a lingering death, he 
would not be proud. Neither would he boast, if 
he knew, that he had killed a mother bird, and 
that all the nestlings slowly starved to death. It 
would no longer be fun for a man or boy if he 
knew and thought what one shot may do. 


VACATION FROM EATING 


People who go off on vacation trips leave their 
cats to stay at home and take a vacation from 
eating and drinking. The humane societies re- 
celve many complaints from neighbors who hear 
the cries of deserted cats, but who are unable to 
adopt them. 


HOT DOGS 


~ Dogs that have free access to water are able 
to stand hot weather as well as people are. But 
they need water even oftener than people do, 
because they perspire from their tongues instead 
of from all over their skins. All animals need - 
water where they can drink often in summer, 
instead of once or twice a day at their owner’s 
convenience. 

—WESTERN PRESS COMMITTEE. 


We wish that subscribers to this paper would 
be particular about letting us know their change 
of address. We are sometimes blamed because 
the paper is not received when it is not our 
fault. 
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STORIES FOR OLD AND YOUNG 


MY COMFORTER 


The world had all gone wrong that day, 
And tired and in despair, 
Discouraged with the ways of life, 
T sank into my chair. 


A soft caress fell on my cheek, 
My hands were thrust apart 

And two big sympathizing eyes 
Gazed down into my heart. 


I had a friend, what cared I now 
For fifty worlds! I knew 

One heart was anxious when I grieved— 
My dog’s heart, loyal, true. 


“God bless him,” breathed I, soft and low, 
And hugged him close and tight. 
One lingering lick upon my ear 
And we were happy—quite. 
—Infe. 


JIMS GOOD FORTUNE 


He was running as fast as ever he could, but 
still not fast enough to keep up with the 
bicycle. 

He tore along, panting, tongue out, legs flying 
from under him; but still the bicycle flew faster, 
and the space between them widened every mo- 
ment. Oh, it was a mad race, and for poor Jim 
hopeless from the start! How could his short, 
trembling legs—as yet not even come to their 
full strength—compete with that terrible ma- 
chine of tireless metal? He was beaten, and 
nothing but the desperate courage of the little 
dog kept him from owning it. On he rushed— 
on—on—till suddenly his strength failed him; 
he pitched forward on the dusty road and knew 
no more. 

When he came to himself the bicycle was out 
of sight and he was alone. 

Presently he sat up and looked about him. 
He had never been so far from home before and 
all was strange. He did not even know from 
which direction he had come, nor how far that 
cruel race had brought him. He staggered to 
his feet and ran wildly up and down, seeking for 
some familiar sight or smell; but he could find 
none. He was lost—a deserted, homeless little 
dog; there couldn’t be a doubt about it. 

The days and nights that followed were full of 
misery for poor Jim. No one wanted him. In 
vain he trotted timidly after each chance passer- 
by, wagging a dejected tail, and pathetically 
trying to make the best of a bad business. All 
were fully occupied with their own affairs, and 
had neither time nor attention to bestow on a 
ragged little Irish terrier who, too plainly, had 
not a friend in the world. Sometimes they re- 
pulsed him with a kick or a blow; but more often 
they did not even seem to see him. Once or 
twice he ventured to approach an open door or 
gate, but the sight of his anxious little face peep- 
ing in was swiftly followed by a stern ‘‘ Get out!” 
which sent him flying with his tail between his 
legs; and the occasions were few indeed when 
anybody thought to throw him a serap of food. 
He could find little enough to eat and the nights 
were cold. Another might have done better in 
his place; but he was not a pushful dog and had 
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no great opinion of his claims to anybody’s kind- 
ness. Yes; it was a sad time for poor Jim. 

Then it was that Verona came to the rescue. 

She saw him sitting in the road one day— 
miserable little object enough—and she spoke to 
him so kindly that the little dog could scarcely 
believe his ears. But she patted his grimy head, 
and said, ‘“‘ Poor fellow!” in such a nice, sympa- 
thetic voice that Jim felt he really might be 
sorry for himself and own up that he was half- 
starved. She understood at once and took him 
to the house where she was staying and gave him 
table scraps and biscuits; after which she made 
him up a comfortable bed in her own room and 
left him to sleep off his troubles. 
he had a big bath with plenty of soap, and Jim 
was so truly grateful to her he never complained 
the least little whine in the world when a small 
piece of the soap ran into his eye. He knew he 
was an extremely dirty little dog and must need 
a great deal of washing. 

‘““Now, Jim,”’ Verona said when she had made 
him clean and tidy, ‘“‘I’m going to send you to a 
beautiful home by the sea, where you will have 
enough to eat every day and pleasant company 
and grand runs on the downs. What do you 
say to that, little dog? If itis all right wag your 
tail and bark three times.” 

Jim didn’t know what runs on the downs might 
be, but the rest sounded more than all right and 
he was quite ready to take them on trust. So 
he wagged his tail till he nearly wagged it off 
and barked, and kissed Verona. ‘‘That’s set- 
tled,’”’ she said, and so Jim found a good home. 
—EVvELYN FLetcHer, from the Band of Mercy, 
London, England. 


FITS 


Fits are convulsions of an epileptic nature and 
may be caused by excitement, worms, teething, 
exhaustion, overheating, brain troubles, suckling 
puppies, or indigestion. Do.not make the mis- 
take of supposing that because a dog has a fit 
he has gone mad. When a dog has a fit, put 
him in a dark, quiet place, in a cellar or a large 
closet. Pour cold water or put ice on his head 
and keep the body warm. An old and standard 
remedy is to put a teaspoonful of salt well back 


Next day . 


on the tongue. In this, as in all other canine 
diseases, it is wise to consult a good veterinarian 
as promptly as possible. 


WHAT TOMMY DID 


Tommy sat on the fence between the house 
and the barn taking the air. He had had a good 
breakfast, and had done his duty afterwards by 
looking into the pantry and closets, and going 
down cellar to see if by any chance a mouse had 


crept in the house since he looked about the 


premises in the night, but he could not get even a 
sniff of a mouse or a rat. ‘ 

“I think I have cleaned up the house pretty 
well,’”’ he said to himself, ‘‘and I must go over 
the barn again.’’ But the sun shone on him so 
warm and bright, and he felt so comfortable, he 
was not in any hurry to move. 

A little distance from him was the barn and a 
shed. As Tommy sat sunning himself he thought 
he heard a faint mew and, looking down in the 
grass, he saw a cat crawling slowly along towards 
the fence. Tommy sat up and got ready to 
spring, for he never allowed a stray cat on his 
premises, but first he gave a warning cry. 

‘“‘Who are you,” he cried, ‘‘What are you 
doing in my field?” 

He was answered by a weak and pitiful moan 
of distress as a very thin, sick-looking cat came. 
out of the grass. ‘‘Don’t you know me?” she 
mewed. ‘‘I used to play with you when we were 
kittens together. I’m your sister, and they used 
to call me Mollie before they gave me away to 
the children in that house over there.”’ 

Tommy looked distressed. ‘‘What is the 
matter with you?” he cried. ‘‘ You look asif you — 
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couldn’t stand up, much more play, or catch a 
mouse.” e 

“T am starved,’”’ poor Mollie answered, ‘“‘and 
that isn’t the worst of it; I have four beautiful 
_ little babies under the shed all starving to death. 
‘The children nearly killed me pulling me around 
so roughly, and I was glad when they all went off 
for a vacation, but I did get something given me 
to eat once in a while, and I was strong enough 


then to catch a mouse; but the house is shut up 


now, and no one gives me even a saucer of milk. 
I am too weak now to catch a mouse. Besides, 
I can’t leave.my little babies long enough to 
watch for mice or birds. I was taught by our 
mother not to catch a flying thing, only the creep- 
ing ones, but now I am so starved I would catch 
anything. I don’t know whether my babies or I 
will die first,—we can’t live and suffer much 
longer; I am sure I wish we were. dead.”’ 

“Now this is dreadful!” said Tommy. ‘This 
very morning I had more breakfast than I wanted, 
milk and oatmeal, and corn bread, and you were 
starving out here under the shed! I will go at once 
and tell my Missie. She wouldn’t let anything 


go hungry.” 
“But she gave me away to those people that 
never took good care of me,” said Mollie. ‘I 


would much rather have been put to that sleep 
_where you never wake up to suffer,—my life has 
been so unhappy.” 

“‘T shall go and tell her,’”’ said Tommy, jump- 
ing off the fence. ‘‘She is a very understanding 
Missie, and I think I can make her come and 
take care of you and your babies.”’ 


Ada Compton and her mother were sitting out 
on their pleasant verandah when Tommy came 
running up the steps in a great hurry. ‘‘ Well, 
Mr. Tommy,” said Ada, ‘‘what have you been 
-up to? I hope you haven’t been frightening the 

robins in the cherry tree.’ 

Tommy did not jump into his mistress’s lap 
as he usually did; hé stood at her feet and looked 
up into her face and cried. What he said was, 
“Oh, do come along with me quick; here is my 
sister Mollie starving to death.”’ But Ada did 
not understand. 

“Don’t tell me you are hungry, Tommy; I gave 
you agood breakfast and saw youeatit!”’ said Ada. 


But Tommy continued to ery, and look to- 
wards the shed, and run a little way, then come 
back and cry again. 

‘“What do you suppose he wants?”’ said Ada’s 
mother. ‘‘He acts as if he wanted you to follow 
him.” 

“T think he has caught a rat,’’ said Ada, ‘‘and 
is asking me to go and see what he has done.”’ 

Ada got up and Tommy ran joyfully ahead of 
her, holding his tail-very high in the air and talk- 
ing a little as he went. He led her to the shed 
and stopped there, looking under the shed and 
making a little calling sound, which poor Mollie 
heard, for she crept out from under the shed and 
looked up pitifully into Ada’s ‘face, mewing 
faintly, as she was weak with starvation. ° 

‘Oh, you poor, poor pussie!”’ cried Ada. Then 
she called to her mother, ‘‘Theré is a cat here 
under the shed so weak she can hardly stand. 
Do bring some warm milk quick, and, oh, mother, 
I hear the faint crying of a kitten. She must 
have a family.” 

In a very short time Mrs. Compton came down 
the steps across the grass to the shed. A saucer 
of milk was put on the ground, and the poor cat 
lapped it up so greedily it made Ada cry to see 
her. Peeping under the shed she could see, all 
bunched together on the ground, four tiny kit- - 
tens,—one was alive, for it was crying faintly, 
but the-others appeared to be dead. 

As soon as the starving mother cat had lapped 
the milk she went to her kittens and lay down, 
purring her thanks, and drew them close to her 
breast. —Tommy, meanwhile, sat near by looking 
on. 
“Mother,” said Ada, “I am sure that is 
Mollie, the Maltese kitten I gave to Mrs. Prince, 
and she has gone away and left her.”’ 

‘“‘T don’t want to make you feel badly,” replied 
Mrs. Compton, ‘“‘but you will remember I told 
you I do not consider it any kindness to give 
kittens away, because so very few women take 
any care of cats; they keep them for their own 
convenience or to amuse their children. They 
can’t or won’t try to realize that it is their duty 
to give a cat or a dog regular meals and something 
more than milk. They have a strange idea that 
eats can take care of themselves, so they let them 
suffer with hunger and thirst, and turn them out 
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DESERTED 


of doors to sleep in any shelter they can find, or 
in no shelter at all. Then they blame them if 
they catch a bird in the morning. When the cat 
has kittens she is too weak to go out hunting for 


food, and the cat and the kittens, if they manage - 


to live at all, suffer very much. These poor 
deserted cats run around the neighborhood half 
starved. Dogs chase and sometimes kill them. 
Cruel boys throw stones at them. Women who 
are supposed to have sense, say that cats don’t 
suffer; don’t mind being hungry, thirsty, fright- 
ened, cold, sick,—so to sum it up I do not believe 
in giving away kittens and I think, considering 
how they are neglected and deserted, it is best 
not to keep female cats and so increase the num- 
bers of these unfortunate creatures. It is your 
fault that Mollie has suffered so that she is nearly 
dead and most of her kittens are dead. Now you 
must take her and the live kittens into the house 
and give them a happy time before we have them 
put to that blessed sleep that is the end of all 
pain and misery.” 

Ada could not help seeing that her mother was 
right. She coaxed Mollie to come to her, which 
the poor cat was glad to do when she saw Ada 
reach under the shed and get the little kittens 
that were still alive. A basket was put in the dry, 
light cellar, and Mollie and her kittens never 
knew what it was to suffer hunger or thirst again. 

Alas for the hundreds of starving cats and 


kittens that have no brother Tommy to tell their 
troubles to, and no kind-hearted friend to rescue 
them from their undeserved misery! As for 
those selfish and hard-hearted women who will 
not see nor care how much these helpless crea- 
tures suffer, we are hoping that their numbers 
may be less as humane education becomes more 
general in churches and in schools.—ANNA 
HARRIS SMITH. 


LH BOYCANDeHIS 
(Continued) 


FRIENDS 


When Henry saw what a dreadful condition 
the dog was in, he did not know what to do. 
Ee stood still a moment looking at the cruel 
trap and the suffering dog, and his eyes filled 
with tears of pity. The dog looked back into 
Henry’s face and whined mournfully and made 
another desperate struggle to free himself, and 
bit at the trap in his agony until his mouth 
bled.. Then Henry took courage and went ~ 
close,to the dog and ventured to lay his hand 
gently on his head. 

“T must get youfree. I will get you free some- 
how, poor doggie,’ Henry said; and the dog 
seemed to understand, for he stopped whining 
and licked the boy’s hand. 

Henry was a strong boy; his out-of-door life 
and the work he had done helping his father 
and mother had given him good muscle, and now 
there was the best use for it he had ever had. 
Some way or other he had got to part those cruel 
steel teeth and free the dog’s leg, which was held 
tightly just above the paw. He got a heavy 
stick and pried and pulled and worked at the trap — 
until, to his joy, he pried it open just far enough — 
to give the dog his freedom. 

As soon as the dog was free, Henry, by the 
aid of the heavy stick, broke the trap so that it 
could never torture any living creature again. 
This he learned to do from his father when he 
was with him one day in the woods and they 
had found a pretty little rabbit that had been 
caught in a trap and starved to death. His 
father then said to him, ‘‘Boy, always break a 
trap if you find one in the woods. These steel 
traps are the means of torture to many of the 
gentle, innocent inhabitants of the woods, and 
no one with any humanity would use one.”’ 
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When the trap was broken Henry looked for 
_ the dog and saw him limping very slowly away, 
his tongue hanging out of his mouth, and at once 
Henry thought that the first thing the dog 
needed was water. 

There was a little brook running Annes 
the woods, and it was so near that Henry could 
hear the water rippling over the stones. The 
dog had probably heard it and perhaps scented 
the water, as he was slowly making his way in 
that direction, and Henry thought how hard it 
must have been for him to be suffering with 
thirst so near water, yet unable to reach it. 
The dog looked back and stopped as if he asked 
Henry to go with him, and Henry answered his 
look, saying to him, ‘‘Come on, poor fellow, we'll 
find the brook together.” 

When they reached it the dog drank eagerly 
as if he were almost choked with thirst, then 
he tried to go on, but it was such slow and pain- 
ful work limping on three legs that Henry feared 
they would not get out of the woods for a long 
time. 

It was already past his dinner hour he was sure. 
He was hungry, and as for the dog Henry feared 
he was nearly starving. A happy thought came 
to Henry and he cried aloud, ‘“My knapsack! 
Let’s see doggie, what I’ve got in my knapsack.”’ 

Whenever Henry went on a walk in the woods 
he had a little knapsack that he fastened by a 
strap over his shoulder. In it he carried bread 
for the birds and sometimes nuts for the squirrels. 
Often he found a nice little lunch in it that his 
mother had put in to surprise him. So now he 
stopped and sat down under a big pine tree, and 
_the dog lay down in the shade and began to lick 
his injured leg. Sure enough, in the knapsack 
Henry found a large sandwich and a piece of 
gingerbread. 

Henry at once offered the dog the sandwich, 
breaking it into small pieces. The poor dog 
tried to eat, but soon turned his head away 
from the food and seemed so weak and sick that 
Henry got up without stopping to eat anything 
himself, saying: ‘‘I must get you home, doggie, 
and let mother take care of you. Come, old 
fellow.” 

But when the dog got up and tried to walk 
again he looked up in Henry’s face with such a 


pitiful and pleading expression, that Henry felt 
sure he was saying, ‘‘Oh, I can’t walk! Won’t 
you carry me?”’ 

The dog was a heavy burden for a boy as small 
as Henry, but brave and kind boys have the 
courage to do anything they think they ought to 
do, so Henry lifted the dog carefully in his arms, 
and trudged along through the bushes, every 
little while leaning against a tree to rest. Three 
times he had to put the dog down, to relieve his 
aching arms, and he was glad indeed when he 
at last reached the stone wall and saw the field 
with little Blossom sleeping in the grass and his 
home beyond. But how could he climb the 
wall with the dog and not hurt the’ crushed leg? 

As Henry stood thinking about it, he heard a 
cheerful ‘‘Halloa, Boy,’’ on one side of him, 
and there was his father coming out from behind 
a group of berry bushes that grew on the edge of 
of the field. ‘Oh father!’’ Henry cried, ‘‘I am 
so glad you’re here!’’ And then, in spite of his 
eight years, Henry’s eyes filled and he could not 
say another word without sobbing. ‘‘Why my 
dear boy, what is the matter? What have you 
got in your arms?” cried his father hurrying 
toward him. In less time than it takes to tell 
it, Henry’s father had the dog in his arms, and 
the boy and the dog on the other side of the wall. 

(To be continued.) 


LEAGUE NEWS AND NOTES 


During the month of August the League re- 
ceived 6263 cats, 473 dogs, 42 horses, and 52 
smaller animals. We placed 88 dogs and 47 cats 
in good homes. 

The report for the month rendered by our spe- 
cial horse agent, Archibald MacDonald, shows 
that in spite of the decreasing number of horses 
there is still great need of work for these useful 
and ill-treated animals. The League receives 
complaints, not only from Boston but from sur- 
rounding towns, of horses needing special atten- 
tion, and as far as possible sends to their relief. 
Mr. MacDonald reports the case of a mule found 
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in Lynn, used by a contractor, that was old and 
incurably lame. The mule was travelling with 
difficulty, bearing as little weight as possible, try- 
ing torelieve the pain caused by an injury received 
in one of his hind legs. Five dollars was paid for 
this mule and he was at once destroyed. 

A mare was found working on a farm in Biller- 
ica. She was a bay mare, 20 years old, badly 
afflicted with heaves so much so that at times she 
could not get her breath, and would fall on her 
knees. This mare was purchased for five dollars 
and put out of her misery. 

A large bay horse, very thin, and badly broken 
down was found on a farm, and purchased for 
three dollars. 

A horse that his owner loaned to a pedler in 
Cambridge was found to be in a very bad condi- 
tion from an injury received by falling through 
the floor. He was taken out to Pine Ridge Home 
of Rest for Horses in such a condition that it was 
hardly considered possible to restore him to work- 
ing condition again, but after having been placed 
in a box stall, given light exercise in the pasture, 
and well fed, he got entirely over his injury, and 
left Pine Ridge in the best possible condition to go 
back to work. 

Another case of a horse restored to health at 
Pine Ridge was that of a pedler’s horse, which 
was reported to the League as being in very bad 
condition. His owner was kind to him, but the 
horse was in poor condition when he bought him, 
and he had been using him, so the poor creature 
had had no chance for rest. When he came to 
the Home of Rest he was lame and thin; when he 
left he had gained greatly in weight, his lameness 
was gone, and he is now in healthy condition and 
is doing good work for his owner, who is very 
grateful for what has been done for his horse. 

An Italian vegetable pedler went to market one 
day and bought his load of vegetables for which 
he paid $48. When he came out he found that 
his horse and wagon had been stolen. Three 
weeks later he found the horse in a boarding 
stable in Cambridge with a wound on his left 


hind foot, causing him to be very lame. The 
case was reported to the Animal Rescue League, 
and our agent examined the horse and found him 
to be in an incurable state, paid the unfortunate 
owner ten dollars for him, and had him put to 


death. 


Foreigners stand a pretty poor chance when 
dealing with horse dealers who always have on 
hand horses they have managed to buy that are 
old and unfit for work but that they fix up in some 
way so that they appear all right to ignorant 
men who are looking for cheap horses. These 
men buy them, and in a short time the horses go 
dead lame, or show some other symptons which 
make them wholly unfit for work. One of these 
horse dealers sold a horse to an Italian wood ped- 
ler in Somerville. The pedler soon discovered 
that the horse was painfully lame. The case 
was reported to our agent who, after examining 
the horse, forced the horse dealer to give the 
Italian back the $85 which he paid him, and had 
it put to death. 

The usual number of complaints have come in. 
about ill-fitting blinders, and harnesses, whieh . 
our agent has looked up and in each case has 
managed to get something done to make the 
horse more comfortable. 

The Annual Fair of the Animal Rescue League 
will be held Monday and Tuesday, December 5 
and 6, at Hotel Vendome.’ There will be the 
usual number of attractive and useful articles, a 
specialty being made at this Fair every year of 
aprons, doilies, center pieces, dusters, and every- 
thing of that sort which is needed in the house- 
hold. There will be many pretty articles for 
Christmas gifts, and we are hoping for a large 
attendance. 

Friends of animals are invited to a some 
donation for this Fair, either in money or in arti- | 
cles. Donations of any kind may be sent to 51 
Carver Street, and will be promptly acknowledged. 

The members of the Animal Rescue League 
Sewing Circle, which is under the management of 
Miss Phillips, secretary of the President of the 
League, are invited to send to Miss Phillips for 
articles to make for the Fair. 
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The grape arbors and trellises at Pine Ridge 
Home of Rest for Horses promise us a good crop 
of grapes this year. Jelly from these grapes has 
been called particularly fine in flavor, and we hope 
-to have about 200 tumblers of this jelly for sale at 
the Fair. Any of our members wishing to assist 
in this part of the Fair work can get grapes, glasses 
and sugar, by applying to Miss Phillips, when the 
grapes are ripe enough to make jelly. . 


A few ladies of Marblehead, who are much 
troubled by the number of cats deserted in that 
place, got up a little entertainment and sale, 
which was held at the beautiful home of Mrs. H. 
B. Mosher on Tuesday, August 9. Mrs. Hunt- 
ington Smith, President of the League, spoke, and 


there was a sale of candy and fancy articles, the. 


proceeds of which are to be devoted to starting a 
branch work in Marblehead. 


The principal of the Phineas Bates School, 
who is well known as a most successful teacher in 


every respect—her school having a high standard 


—is a member of the Animal Rescue League and 
a valuable help in the prevention of cruelty and 
of crime. Children who are taught to think of 
the difference between right and wrong, good and 
evil, kindness and cruelty, are going to make this 
world, now so full of suffering, a better and hap- 
pier place to live in. That noted teacher and 
- essayist, Matthew Arnold, said:. ‘‘Conduct is 
three-fourths of life.” Yet how little is this 
most vital question considered in schools and 
churches. The school teacher has certain stud- 
ies he or she is bound to teach; the churches, for 
the most part, consider creeds and generalities 
the important subjects for sermons—but where 
do the greatest of all lessons of kindness, unself- 
ishness, love to one’s neighbor, mercy to the 
humblest of God’s creatures come in? Who is 
going to teach these lessons which the whole 
creation needs above everything else?—A. H. 8. 


We have three medium-sized dolls that we 
wish to have dressed for the Fair. Will not 
some of the friends who are interested in our 
work offer to dress them for us? If so, write or 
telephone Miss Phillips at the League. 


LETTERS 


CAMBRIDGE, MaAss., 
July 8, 1921. 


“Would like to know if something can be done 
about this case. There is a horse that is seen in 
Cambridge every morning and which is not fit 
to be driven another minute it is in such terrible 


condition. We were going to write to the owner, 


but the driver, a boy of seventeen, or so, says he 
has no other horse, and doesn’t know what to do 
for he is only an employee himself. So you see 
the owner doesn’t care, unless someone like you ~ 
people could see him about it. I think that is 
the only possible way and I do hope it can be 
done immediately. Please accept this dollar 
as carfare to get there and wish you would let 
me know as soon as anything is done. Please 
do the best you can, and please hurry for I be- 
lieve the horse is so bad it has to be shot because 
it cannot walk another day. NowI do hope you 
will do something right away and show them 
what.is right.’’—E. L. 


Our agent had no difficulty in finding this 
horse. He proved to be about twenty years 
old, was thin, and had ringbone on his nigh fore 
leg. The owner was persuaded to give him up 
to us, and we had him destroyed. After report- 
ing this to the writer of the above letter we had 
the following appreciative reply: 


“Vou will never know how happy we all felt 
today after reading your letter, it was so wonder- 
ful to think that that horse is going to suffer no 
more in this world; but that was only one, and 
we have to feel grateful to think there is one less. 
My father thinks the world of you people and I 
am sure I do too. I think you are going to have 
two more members like myself, on account of 
what has been done, and I know you like to hear 
news like that, don’t you? I wished to let you 
know just how much £ appreciate anything that 
has been done for an animal, especially a horse, 
which is so hard driven. I shall always remem- 
ber what has been done this day.’”’—E. L. 
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Carpe May, N. J., 
March, 1921. 

I have just finished reading an article in one of 
the back numbers of Our FourRFooTEeD FRIENDS 
called, ‘‘The Chained Dog.” If what I have to 
say can be of any assistance to a worthy cause 
please do not hesitate to use it. A dreadful 
tragedy took place a year ago about a mile out- 
side the town where I live. Mother, father and 
two children were burned in their beds one night, 
the whole house blazing before the neighbors 
woke up to see the glare. When they did, and 
ran to the house to see if help could be given, the 
only living creature about was a dog tied or 
chained to the house with the top of his head on 
fire; he could not get away to give the alarm or 
save himself. I always think of that and stop 
and ask people to unfasten their dogs to prevent 


such cruelty when I see the poor animals tied fast: 


to their houses. Very truly yours,—R. G. H. 


SToneHAM, Mass., 
April 20, 1921. 

In regard to enclosed inquiry, the dog I got 
from the League February 15 is well and happy. 
For the past month he has been in Dennis Port 
on Cape Cod. We have a summer place there 
and my husband has been out of health and went 
down for an indefinite stay taking ‘“‘Rags’”’ with 
him. He is greatly attached to the dog and 
writes every week what a fine intelligent dog he 
is,—says he has had to punish him only once and 
that was for chasing the neighbors’ hens. Rags 
has a good bed in the kitchen and sleeps there 
nights, and day time is occupied in farming and 
in helping build a henhouse. It is an ideal place 
for a dog and he has his liberty and is lots of 
company to his master. I shall be down there all 
summer and I only wish the people who put Rags 
in the Animal Rescue League could know what a 
good home he has. My husband says “ Rags is 
the best dog that ever happened.’ Yours 
truly,—s. G. 8. 


WELLESLEY Hiuus, Mass., 
May 14, 1921. 
The little dog 1092 which we took March 25th 
is in every way satisfactory. He is a fine dis- 
positioned dog, full of fun, and is very gentle 


with the children. 
to be well pleased with his new home. 
sincerely,—G. W. A. 


He is a great pet and seems 
Yours - 


Writing to the Pathe Exchange, Inc., of New 
York City on the subject of a film they were 
showing called ‘‘ The Adventures of Bill and Bob,” 
which humane people consider injurious to the 
cause, we received the following courteous reply: 

May 25, 1921. 
Mrs. Huntinaton Smitu, President, 
The Animal Rescue League, 
51 Carver Street, Boston, Mass. 

Dear Madam: We have your favor in reference 
to ‘‘The Adventures of Bill and Bob.” ; 

When these pictures were offered to us for 
distribution we were very glad to accept them, 
as we felt that they depicted the out-of-door 
activities of two splendid boys. The fact that 
the boys captured the animals alive, using great 
care to prevent their being injured, was, we 
thought, a point in favor of the pictures. The 
animals which they trapped were either fur-bear- 
ing or pests, for whose destruction many states 
pay a bounty. | 

We, however, wish to advise you that in the 
Second Series of these pictures, the use of the 
steel trap will be barred. 

-Very truly yours, 
PaTHE EXCHANGE, INC., 

CHARLES F. GIBBONS, 

Short Subject Sales Manager. 


Mrs. Jennie Owen, the first assistant at the 
Phineas Bates School of Roslindale, Massachu- 
setts, sends the following account of a brave act 
performed by one of her pupils: 

One of my boys, John Kohler, went to a fire 
last Tuesday night on Walk Hill Street, near 
Forest Hills Cemetery, and while the fire was 
raging and people were standing around, he 
looked into a back window and saw three kittens 
and a small dog on the floor, evidently forgotten. 
He jumped through the window and handed the 
kittens and dog out to a fireman and then 
climbed out himself. He said the fireman shook 
hands with him and complimented him on his 
bravery. You have no idea how much good my 
children do for animals, game and song birds. 
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Place your ORDER NOW for 


SPRATT’S 


Fish and Meat Fibrine 
Dog Cakes 


They are invaluable as a change of diet 
especially during the summer months. 


Write for sample and send 2c stamp for 
catalogue ‘‘Dog Culture.”’ 


Active and Alert When Fed On 


Old Grist Mill Dog Bread 


IT IS BETTER THAN BEEF SPRATT’S PATENT LIMITED 
All Food—No Waste. Ask the man NEWARK, NEW JERSEY 
with the valuable dog —He Knows San Francisco, Calif. St. Louis, Mo. Montreal, Canada 


Telephone Your Dealer Potter & Wrightington, Boston Factory also in London, England 
? 


FREE CLINIC FOR ALL ANIMALS 


FRANK J. SULLIVAN, M. D. V. 


COMPLIMENTS OF 


ANIMAL RESCUE LEAGUE 


51 CARVER, Telephone Office Hours: 
STREET Beach 243 11 a. m. to 6 p. m., daily 


) H.P.HOOD & SONS 


Dairy Experts 


SIXTY-SECOND YEAR 


J.S. WATERMAN & SONS, INC. 
UNDERTAKERS 
2326 and 2328 Washington St., adjoining Dudley Street 
Elevated Station. 
Funeral, Cemetery, Cremation and Transfer Arrangements. 
Chapel. Extensive salesrooms. City and Out-of-Town 
Service. Carriage and Motor Equipment. 


DOGS AND CATS BOARDED 


Individual Care. New Large Runs. Established 11 years. 
MRS. NICHOLAS BROWNE, Jr. 
DALE STREET, DEDHAM, MASS. 
Telephone Dedham 209-J 


The Automatic Electric Cage 


The Standard Scientific Method for the Humane, 


Painless and Sanitary Destruction of Animals 


Commended by the highest authorities. Now used by over thirty 
leading humane societies in this and foreign countries. 
For full particulars address 


The Animal Rescue League 
51 Carver Street Boston, Mass. 
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The Animal Rescue League 


A wholly independent organization, having no connec- 
tion with any other humane society in Massachusetts 


Organized February 9, 1899 | | Incorporated March 13, 1899 


‘ 


Administration Building, Kennels, Infirmary, 
Receiving Station and Crematory 
for Smail Animals 


51 CARVER STREET, BOSTON 


Branch Receiving Stations . . 


RoxBURY 0 Fa ay ge oe Seed ie le 85) 7 ee OS ee Ses 19 Lampert AVENUE 
NortH ENp, INDUSTRIAL SCHOOL : » «++...» 89 Norte BENNET STREET 
Souto ENnp oOo 1 Liege ne Sie ue METRE Re GE oe . . . 109 NortTHampTon STREET 
CamMBRIDGE, NEIGHBORHOOD House . . . . . . .  . 79 Moore SrrEeet 
STONEHAM Bene: oF cas Ae ERE RA RES et DE ge ate 51 MarsiEe STREET 
East Boston, Community House . .. , Pe en 79 Marion STREET 
MEDFIELD... ry seh. ele ay Son er a Busser Ne eee Homer FOR ANIMALS 
Animals recdived itt 1920 2° — et ees eS eee ee Pee ee . 48,289 
Animals: brought.in by -yisitors= 250%. gen fe ee ee et Ce 


Copies of humane literature distributed’ =, wt, ee 


FOUR MOTOR COLLECTING VANS AND EIGHT AGENTS 
are at work every week day collecting animals. 


Number of calls made in 1920. . ; : : : ; : Rey ) 5b eee 
Number of animals collected Seti Mea ied oe eae 3 : . Se . 38,086 - 


A’ Free Clinic for Animals 


has been maintained for 20 years in charge of the League 
Veterinarian Dr. Frank J. Sullivan. 


Number of cases of small animals-treated ind920..0-.. <8) 77 9S ~ 6 eer 
Number of pedlers’ and cabmen’s horses treated; 1920° 7.) = == 2 2 ee ee 
Number.of horses humanely -killed,.1920. 5 °o ys os a ee 
Number of horses given vacations ee ee TAME ana MES essen ge 36 


PINE RIDGE COUNTRY ANNEX AND HOME OF REST FOR HORSES 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 


A farm of twenty-one acres, where horses belonging to owners 
who cannot afford to pay for board and care, are given vaca- 
tions of from two to six weeks and restored to condition for 
work, or humanely killed, also a few boarders received. 


PINE RIDGE CEMETERY FOR SMALL ANIMALS 
238 Pine Street, Dedham 


Arrangements made for burials at 51 Carver Street 


For maintaining this work which-is constantly increasing, and extends over-a wide area into suburban towns and 
cities, the League, knowing it is a great public benefit from a sanitary as well as humane point of view, appeals for gifts, 
bequests and members, which are greatly needed. 


The Animal Rescue League . . . . . 51 Carver Street, Boston 


MRS. HUNTINGTON SMITH, President MRS. ARTHUR T. CABOT, Secretary 
MR. FREDERICK J. BRADLEE, Treasurer 


